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of the individual seems multiplied by aggregation in a compound 
ratio, will be penetrated by the spirit of the age. There will be a 
call for true architects louder than the world has ever heard ; and, 
as I believe the great law of demand and supply controls this branch 
of human effort as well as all others, there will be a noble answer to 
this calL Genius and skill will be developed here in forms as new 
as the states of society in which they will appear, and as various as 
the materials they must employ and the climates for which they 
must adapt their labors. ...... 

May I add, gentlemen, with great diffidence, that I do not antici- 
pate the future triumphs of American architecture, from its employ- 
ment in private, so much as in public buildings. It is the fashion to 
extol the Fifth Avenue as the finest street for its length in the 
world. It does not become me to say whether it be entitled to this 
praise or not I do not believe, however, that American architec- 
ture will ever earn her distinctive glory in that direction. And it 
is more proper that she should not. In ancient Greece a private 
individual dared not to employ the column with its appendages for 
his own dwelling because he believed it to be appropriate only to 
more sacred and exalted purposes. And in Bome the pediment and 
portico were reserved for public .structures, while the houses of the 
citizens were modest and unpretending. In my opinion, this should 
also be the rule of our action as it accords with our republican insti- 
tutions and our statutes regulating the distribution of property. Not 
that our dwellings should be wanting in any respect in beauty and 
taste — not one of them should be built without the assistance of an 
architect, but they should be plain and unostentatious. On the 
other hand, our public buildings — our capitols and senate-houses, 
our halls of justice and legislation — should display all the .splendor 
which architecture can bestow. They should symbolize, in their 
magnificence, the majesty of the state. They should present in 
their stupendous proportions the image of the Republic which we 
see but indistinctly in abstract constitutions and books of laws. 
They should be made monumental as well as convenient, and upon 
their decoration all the resources of the sister arts should be lav- 
ished. 

Jforap QDorospibetttt, Items, tit. 

England. — On the 28th of October next, Hogarth, the most 
eminent artist of the English school, will have been dead one 
hundred years. It is proposed that there be a centennial celebra- 
tion in his honor, and as be was among the first to give exhibi- 
tions of paintings, and was most active in promoting the estab- 
lishment of the Boyal Academy, it is suggested that the celebra- 
tion consist of an exhibition of as many of his works as can be 
got together. Hogarth held his exhibition in the apartments of 
the Foundling Hospital, and it is thought that no place would 
be more suitable for the purpose if the suggestion be carried 
out. 

An English paper thus comments upon the tendency of pub- 
lic taste at the Sydenham Crystal Palace : 

" It is ore of the noticeable signs of the present age that the 
arts of architecture, painting and sculpture are brought into 
nse in places were formerly they were but little thought of. 
In taverns curiosities are used as a means of attraction: many 
have added concert-rooms to their premises, where good music 
is to be heard ; and of late, pictures by good artists have been 
collected. There is a gallery of pictures by modern painters in 
one of these concert-rooms that would be worthy of a place in 
any of the houses of the rich and noble in the land. While this 
movement is progressing in a satisfactory manner, it is to be 
regretted that, in some instances, buildings which have been 
raised for the distinct purpose of advancing the public art and 



tastes are being turned from their purpose : one of the most 
important of these is the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. Here 
have been copied, at an enormous cost, several of the choicest 
remains of antiquity. There are the temples of Egypt, Greece 
and Bome ; curiosities of nature, statues, tombs, the effigies of 
men of eminence of all ages ; flowers, both in and out of sea- 
son ; grounds laid out with great skill, and most carefully kept ; 
and from this palace, provided for the people, is one of the 
sweetest views in England. Yet all these attractions do not 
seem to be sufficient. Let ns hope, however, that this may 
partly be in consequence of the distance from town at which 
this rare exhibition is placed, rather than from a want of gene- 
ral appreciation. It certainly sounds strange, in these times, 
when we pride ourselves on advanced taste and intelligence, 
when we hear what is going on in the Crystal Palace, a struc- 
ture in the first instance devoted to the fine arts. At twelve 
o'clock Mr. Pepper gives an illustrated lecture in the new lec- 
ture-hall, but there is at the same time " Punch " in the centre 
transept. At one o'clock the band performs the " Bifleman's 
March," and a French clown exhibits his "'whimsical perform- 
ance." At half-past one " The Chantril Family show their sur- 
prising feats." At two o'clock there is to be seen a troupe of 
dogs and monkeys, from Paris, and a celebrated performing 
elephant. Then come dissolving views, anything but first-rate ; 
afterward an " inimitable " nigger amuses ; and at the close 
there are grotesque shadows on the great screen. How differ- 
ent is this teaching from that which the sanguine looked for 
when this palace was first raised. Let us hope that those who 
throng to see these entertainments may at the same time profit 
by the more intellectual part of the exhibition which is there 
provided." 

Fkanob. — With reference to painting by the ancient Greeks, 
there seems to have been some new light thrown on it by an 
eminent archeologist, M. Beule, who is delivering a course 
of lectures at Paris oh the history of painting among the an- 
cients ; at the opening lecture he made use of a discourse on 
the art by Pericles which was received with great interest. 

There is now on exhibition at the Ecole des Beaux Arts seve- 
ral casts from lately discovered antique marbles, fonnd by M. Le- 
normant at Elensis. The most important is a bas-relief, which 
is supposed to have been attached to the temple of Triptolemus, 
mentioned by Pansanias. It represents Triptolemus standing 
between Ceres and Proserpine, and receiving from the goddess 
of agriculture the first grain to be confided to the ground. From 
the vigor and elegance of the young hero, the imposing beauty 
of Ceres, and the charming figure of Proserpine, this bas-relief 
may be ascribed to the very best period of Greek art. Another 
cast represents the half of a colossal head of Neptune, being that 
portion of the marble projecting from a wall into which the 
head had been placed by a mason, who used it for building 
material. 

In the report of a recent auction sale of sketches by distin- 
guished French artists, we notice some by artists who have 
works in many of the private collections of this country. A 
"Dead Game," by Brascassat, brought $84; "Gleaners," a 
study by Couture, heavy and pretentious, brought $196; a 
" Beggar Woman," by Decamps, very fine, $144 ; " Queen Vic- 
toria's Horse," by A. de Dreux, $112; "Lion and Serpent," by 
Delacroix, $210 ; an "Oriental Girl," by Diaz, $60; a "White 
Cow on a Boad," by Troyon, $340; and "Constantinople," by 
Ziem, $204. 
Germany. — Bietschel is to complete at Dresden bis great 
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■work, the monument to Luther, which is to be erected in the 
market-place at Worms. Dresden nearly lost this eminent 
sculptor last year, the King of Prussia having tempted him 
•with liberal offers to remove to Berlin and take the post of 
Director of the Berlin Academy of the fine Arts, an office that 
has been vacant since the death of Schadow in 1850. Kietschel, 
however, declined, much to the gratification of his admirers 
and friends in Dresden. This city has not been equally fortu- 
nate in respect to another eminent artist, the painter Bende- 
mann, who has become, within a year, Director of the Acade- 
my at Dosseldorf. Bendemann, although a resident in Saxony 
for many years, is a Prussian by birth. He began his artistic 
career at Dusseldorf, where he now officiates, and was edu- 
cated by the side of Lessing, Sohn, Bethel, Hildebrandt and 
others who have made this school so prominent among the 
schools of Europe. Schadow was director of the Academy at the 
time Bendemann entered it, and it is said he will act in accord- 
ance with the spirit of his master. Bendemann's influence has 
already produced good results. He has put an end to the dis- 
sensions which have existed many years in the Dusseldorf art- 
circle between the supporters of the Academy and the members 
of the Malkasten, the former conservative and the latter pro- 
gressive. If this be so, the new director has done good ser- 
vice, and its effect may be to revive the energies of the Dussel- 
dorf school, which lately has been somewhat drooping. Among 
the distinguished artists now in Dresden may be mentioned the 
sculptors Dondorf (who is executing two figures for the chateau 
of Wartburg), HsBhnel (now finishing a monument to Frederic 
Augustus II.), and Schilling, a pupil of the latter. Among the 
painters there are Schnorr de Carolsfeld, one of the most illus- 
trious names in modern German art, and present Director of 
the Academy, Hubner and Bichter, the latter so well known by 
his admirable designs that are found in some of the choice 
illustrated works issued from the German press. 

Numerous works of art are in progress in Dresden, the 
government doing what it can to encourage artists. Five 
thousand thalers a year are appropriated to the Fine Arts, and 
with this sum a great deal is accomplished. The following 
works are in progress, the expense of which is defrayed by this 
appropriation. The entrance hall of the museum is being deco- 
rated in fresco ; the great steps of the terrace of Bruhl is to 
have statues, and one of the public structures is to be converted 
into a gallery of paintings and sculpture — the subjects drawn 
from national history— and always open to the public. Besides 
this sum, the king has ordered the sum of 3000 thalers to be 
devoted to the embellishment of the churches and other places 
of public resort, and the city itself 1000 thalers to go toward 
a monument of Weber lately erected in the rear of the theatre. 



Gbnius is a rare and precious gem, of which few know the 
worth ; it is fitter for the cabinet of the connoisseur, than for 
the commerce of mankind. Good sense is a bank-bill, conve- 
nient for change, negotiable at all times, and current in all 
places. "It knows the value of small things, and considers that 

an aggregate of them makes up the sum of human affairs 

Good sense has not so piercing an eye, but it has as clear a 
sight : it does not penetrate so deeply, but as far as it does see, 
it discerns distinctly. Good sense is a judicious mechanic, who 
oan produce beauty and convenience out of suitable means; 
but genius (I speak with reverence of the immeasurable dis- 
tance) bears some remote resemblance to the Divine Architect, 
who. produced perfection of beauty without any visible mate- 
rials.; "• who spake, and it was created ;" who said, " Let it be, 
and it was." — S. More. 
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DOMESTIC AST GOSSIP. 

Washington. — Whoever takes much interest in projects to 
improve the condition of Art under the wing of our national 
government, may well entertain doubts as to whether anything 
can be done in the right direction, and chiefly because our con- 
gressmen do not show themselves qualified to handle the sub- 
ject. We judge by a report of a debate on Art that occurred 
lately in Congress, in the course of which, Mr. Senator Hale 
made what is called a " rich speech." We have no space for 
the speech itself, and too much patriotism to circulate it if we 
had — a more melancholy instance of that peculiar compound of 
arrogance and ignorance which often breaks out in our council- 
chambers could hardly be found. Mr. Hale's remarks are not 
open to serious refutation, for there is neither coherency nor a 
basis of judgment to act on ; they may be summed up in two 
words, official bluster. Mr. Hale evidently has no knowledge of 
Art — indeed, he confesses as much. What surprises ns is that, 
occupying his position, he should open his lips about it and un- 
manfully injure a useful and honorable class of men by bringing 
their works into contempt. Mr. Hale onght to know that a 
man without culture and refinement cannot be elected into the 
world of Art as he can into the Senate-chamber ; he ought to 
know that jests may amuse some and disgust others, and that 
misplaced humor is nothing but the privilege of a harlequin. 
Mr. Hale's capacity and fitness as a legislator are far more open 
to question by one like the artist, whose function it is to know 
the value of means toward a given end, than the artist's ability 
is by one like himself. To our mind, he appears less qualified for 
his position than the artists who have labored for their country 
and whose works he derides and insultingly pronounces " abor- 
tions." 

In the present number we give the admirable report of the 
U. S. Art Commission, in which the decoration of the Capitol 
is seriously and thoroughly reviewed. The principles laid down 
in this report seem to us irrefutable, and its criticism of details, 
as far as it goes, will be indorsed by every one. It is the first 
intelligent, brief and comprehensive comment on the art-doings 
at the Capitol that has appeared, and it shows what should 
have been done before any attempts were made to decorate the 
Capitol. All that remains for the government to do, is to in- 
crease the powers of the Commission, and give them an oppor- 
tunity to prove the wisdom and justice of its appointment by 
works ; they should have means to enable them to show their 
resources in carrying out their excellent suggestions, at all 
events to complete some portions of the decoration already 
begun, so as to let the country see in their judicious manage- 
ment the difference between artistic propriety and random ex- 
travagance. We notice that the Commission touches upon the 
subject of national coinage. We hope these views will be con- 
sidered by Congress, for our coinage is not what it should be. 

Nbw Yoek. — The last Artists' Reception of the season, in 
Dodworth's building, came off on the 1st ult. We take from 
the " Century " the following report : 

" The last Artist's Reception for the season was held at Dod- 
worth's Hall, on Thursday evening, the 1st instant, when, not- 
withstanding inclement weather, a large assemblage of the elite 



